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LETTER OF TRANSMIHAL 


1)>U*ARTMRNT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Hurf^au of Education, 

WashingtOTi^ July 19^1919, 

Sir: For many years colleges, universities, and State^ departments 
of education have become inore and more conscious of the importance 
of extension education, and of the obligation resting upon them to 
l)romote it in every way practicable. This'^s especially trufe of the* 
State university, which, in many States, is now making an honest 
' effort to extend the limits of its campus to the boundaries of the 
Sta^e which supports it, and to render a measure of service to the 
thousands of men and women who desire to extend their knowdodge 
„ and training, and wdio,i\re" unable, for one reason or another, to take 
, up residence at the university and pursue a regular course of instruc- 
tion within its walls. The war has greatly increased both the need 
and the demand for euch extension woft and the institutions engaged 
in it are s^king help in making this work moire effective. For the* 

. pnrposie of giving such help, and also for the -purpose of promoting 
the cause of extension education generally, the Bureau of Education . 

I has arrangjed for the preparation of a series of monographs on this 
subject, of which the manuscript herewith transmitted is the first 
to be completed. I recommend that this manuscript be published 
a> a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. Other manuscripts of the 
; series will be transmitted "as tlrey are received and approved. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. ,P. Claxton, 

C ommi-naiomr. 

The Secretaht.of the Interior. . * 
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THE APPLICATION OF COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
METHODS TO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


THE OBLIGATION TO ADVERTISE. 


The extension division director is between two fires in the matter 
of publicity ami advertising. The general public criticizes him for 
not advertising his courses more widely, and the faculty, criticize 
him for alleged offenses against their idea;s of academic dignity. 
Studetits and others interested hi the coui*ses at Indianapolis have 
frequently said, to those in charge of Indiana University extension 
classes, “^\hy don’t you advertise y^our courses more?” yet Indiana 
I. niversity uses more, than the average number of devices for gaining ^ 
publicity. 


In discussing the answers to 122 letters sent out to students by 
the California Extension Division, an article by F. F. Nalder, pub- 
lished in School and Society, says: 

Sefenty-six letters oITereU sugKcsUon.s {ur improving the tier vice. WhUe 
most of these apply directly to this unlver.^ity extoiiKiou Ulvlsion, tliey ail Indi- 
cate the thought of people regarding exten.‘?loii service In Its broader aspects. 
It Is nolew(»rthy that the rect)nmieudatlon to advertise the ser\ice more and to 
give greater publicity Is rei>eated oftener than auy.otlier.' twenty-four writer^ 
urgetl more thorough advertising. It Is repeatedly suggested jiiut there ara-ln 
every community many to whom extension teaching would prove an invaluable 
boon were It brought to their notice. 

The writer adds that— 


. There Ls* u sharp (vntrust hetwetai the 'vlewi>olut of the people who have 
profited- by exteuslqn service and the proper and dlgullied academic attitude 
Reward advertising Uie university. People regard the giving of adequate pub- 
liclty to this serv’lce as legitimate ns to give practical and scLentillc Instruction. 
As one writes, “ It will tulte a great deal of publicity to get the Idea of uni* 
verslty extension to the i>e<>ple.”. ^ ■ 

In other words, the obligation pf the univei‘sity to .serve the people 
throughout the State does not stop .with the quiescent offering of op- 
portunities, The ideal of service demands an aggressive campaign 
against ignorance of what the university offers, The extension •divi- 
sion must advertise. In' no other way can it^hope to reach even a 
t .small fraction of thj)se who are eager to study. 


PURPOSE OF THE BULLETIN. 
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divisions, and to preeent some suggestions oifewnl by u diversity ex- 
tension officers as to ways in wduch a greater number of jwople can 

bfe reached, * 

• * 1 

THE, NATURE OF ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY. 

Any such discussion in ust first of all consider the nature of adver- 
tising and publicity. To university faculties these words often have 
an unpleasant connotation. “Advertising” suggests an effort to si'll 
something for profit, regardless of the needs and desires of the pur- 
clniser. “ Publicity ” suggests exploitation and is ^>hunned hy pro- 
fessional men in accordance with tradition, whether they be doctors, 
lawyers, or teachers. But, if usage will accommodate itself to Web- 
ster's definitions, “to advertise is to give public notice,’’ and “ pub- 
licity” is “the state of being public or open to the knowledge of the 
community,” tlie offensiveness of the terms somewhat disappears. 
This is the conception under w'hich the Federal^Government acted 
when it hired publicity experts' to take charge of its campai^is in 
support of the war. It is the conception which justifies universities 
in including in their curricula advertisirig and publicity com*ses. Kx^ 
tension publicity seeks, not to persuade an unwilling buyer, hut to 
disseminate •knowledge of opportunities. 

Few universities 'conduct extensive advertising campaigns. By 
virtue of its material embodiment and its ‘historic position as the 
climax of the State’s educational system, the campus university is 
comparatix'cly well knowm. It has beet able to stand back and rely 
*upon the impetus, given by the secondary schools to send it students. 
It may go on without direct advertising. However, a few indirect 
methods liave been employed by universities to .advertise tlieir ex- 
istence. Intercollegiate athletics, highly-paid coaches, alumni secre- 
taries, foundation-day programs jn alumni center^, glee-club concert 
tours, “ annuals,” rosters of students in catalogues, banquet and com- 
mencement sj>eeches of presidents and faulty members, encourage- 
ment of college spirit — these are some of the more common devices 
•which owe no ■.small part of their support to the fact that they are 
recognized as agencies for keeping the university before the public. 

Moi'e direct are the student newspapers ancL^he univei‘sity news 
' letters or press bulletins which are generftlly <,*onductod by the de- 
partments of journalism. These publications serve to keep the 
people of the State informed concerning university activities. Even 
these “ bouse organs,” as they might be called, are, however, seldom 
,a part of a parefally plating campaign. Frequently they are pii- 
"jni|arily Jor the purj^s^f infonni^tion without refer- 

to pUblicit;^ 
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. COMMERClAXi ADVEETISING-ANlj UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. ' 9 

ADVERTISING AND THE PSYCHOLOGY PROFESSOR. - 

It is a fact that uim'ersity professors have added gi’eatly to the 
world’s knowledge oWadvertising principles; that many of the 
hjxts on advertising been written as the result of experiments 
carried on in the psychological laboratories. If the principles* , 
which academic minds have so carefully worked olit were,.ttpplicd . 
to the Icgkimate advertising of education, what might not thff^i 
versity accomplish! It is a Curious fact that the pnnciple.s andx 
technique which they have elabbrated are so little applied to tho^ 
service of the university itself. 

THE DUTY OF) ESTABLISHING CONTACTS THROUGH 

PUBLICITY. 


One would expect the extension division to recognize moi:e clearly 
than doc’s the campus university tlie duty of advertising. The exten- 
sion division is comparatively new. Obviously, i>eople must ^ in- * 
formed of its existence. Moreover, if will always have a .greater 
publicity problem, since it has for its student l^dy the mass o'f 
]Hople who are either unable to attend college or are ignorant of the 
opportunities oflfered by universities. Extension divisi^ directors 
who fail to mujve use of Xhe' knowledge gathered by professors in 
departments of psychology and commerce are neglecting to make an 
obvious application of scientific knowledge. They also neglect to use 
the great opportunities U'ffordcd by the departments of journalism, 
where students arc trained in writing newspaper artiples and--Hi 
planning and executing advertising campaigns. Many of the coip^ 
tacts which extension divisions niyst establish can be made only 
through increased advertising and publicity. 

THE PUBLICITY AGENT, 


The California Extension Division has placed its publicity work 
in the'hands of an experienced man who has the fitle of editor. It is 
, his business to consult daily Uie heads of the departments ronceming 
their publicity needs. Ileadfbf departments in turn consult hun con- ' 
• * * cerning. publicity plans^that affect their work.. The acting director 
writes: ' ’ ■ . | 

, " * 

'It is necessary timt lie (the editor) should enlist the 80pport‘»not only the 
omodrs^of tlio estonstuh division, but also of many piersons outside the* division, 
who rany from tiuie to time be. available In carrjlng out our plana The nature 
of mUvtMsiiy extension work Is such that repeated and frequent announcements 
of Its activities are necessary. It is hardly i^sslblV'to .overemphasize the 
iiiiporUince that attaches to the work of the editor. .. 
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seem to indicate that the publicity agent had justified himself in that 

State. , 

The Massachusetts Department of Univci-sity Extension reports 
that it employs no’publicity agent, but spejids “ about $300 a year on 
the preparation of newspaper copy by qualified exp'erts. Wlicn this 
sort of material is well prepared, it is probably nforc eflicieni than 
(frdinary newspaper- advertising and its publication is secured with- ^ 
, out any expense for space." 

Columbia University has recently appointed, an experienced uews- 
* paper man to take charge of publicity, including tliat of the exten- 
sion division. By virtue of his knowledge of the needs and practices , 
of the newspaper o£B<», this agent is able to write copy in such a way 
that it has news value. Consequently, his articles appear by the col- 
lunn, and are quoted in papers all over the' country. Sometimes they 
even attain the first page of the New York dailies. Hq is giving the 
university a kind of publicity that it could not buy at any price. But 
he is an expert who knows all the little devices that will entice the 
editor into acceptance. 

This ageiit complains that he is losing his newspaper .style 1 He 
finds it difficult to live in the university atmosphere and yet keep^ 
the newspaper point of view, this cMnplaint from a seasoned news-' 
paper has its significance for the university that fears for its 
standards. If a newspaper n^ becomes academic to- the extent of 
injuring his copy from the editorial point, of view, what can one 
expect the editor to think of the' style of the university professor 
whoittempts to write for public consumption? 

As a matter of fact, the services of the publicity agent are more 
and more sought by universities. The systematic diffusion of infor- 
mation on public activities which we call “ publicity ” has some, 
especially since the war, to be rect^ized as an important and 
legitiolStB profession. Institutions of all sorts are seeing the value 
of getting themselves accurately reported. As the university suffehi^ 
from the mistakes of reporters, it appreciates the advantages of hav- 
ing an agent who understands its point of view and its aims. Thus 
the eipployment ofa publicity agent may be a matter of self-defense, 
as well as of aggression. 

USE OF ADVERTISING TEXTS. 

’ Extension divisions which do not have the wrvic^ of publftsity 
a^nt8(-iflld there. are many for whom siuch a service would be too 
e^)ensive) will do weU to enlist the obbperatiM of eyperto on their 
Cs^ptts, They will also -do well to studyrthe«Advertising texts 
dehl With matters as the best 'use of space, tha size Qt 
* " thb-teluc pi r^etiliott, the 7 sl^i've^*effideiacy .0f ftavertise- 
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ments in different media and at different intervals, the position of 
the advertisement, and the planning of a campaign. These ques- 
tions will be taken up briefly, later in this discussion. They are 
mentioned here for the purpose of emphasizing the need of expert 
advice. 

The first principle of advertising, whether one’s commodity is 
alniiTinuni or education, is to attract The second principle 

is to arouse interest. 

There are many legitimate and dignified devices for carrying out 
those purposes. The officer in charge of extension publicity should 
know tliom. 


The most common .publicity devices used by extension divisions 
are the.ticaditional announcements in the university catalogue; the 
general annual announcement of all extension se^^ices; the annual 
announcements of courses offered by the class and correspondence 
study departments, and special folders announcing- single courses or 
groups of courses. * 


Nearly ad extension divisions have announcements of their work' 
in the general university catalpgue. Containing a brief statement of 
the aims of university extension, and of the types of service offered, 
these announcements serve to inform persons already interested in 
resident study, of, the possibilities of nonresident study. They also’ 
impress upon both the faculty and the public mind the fact that the 
extension division is a recognized and a coordinate department of 
the university. ^ 

But their practical value in interesting new’ students can not be » 
gloat since the university catalogue is read chiefly by persons who 
intend to go to college or a limited few who advise them— sUch as 
exceptional parents and teachers. Moreover, the chffracter of tffe 
catalogue is not such that it will attract the class of people can 
be intenfet^ in extension study. It is thoroughly formalized and 
almost invariably .subordinates subject matter to administration and 
organization. In the main, it would ^serve its purpose better if it 
woi% written more from the point 'of view of those' to whom it Is 
intended to bring information ani less from that of the university 
faculty and trustee The difficulty which even university adminis- : 
trators &ad in Icicating facts in the catalogues of different institu* 
tions; the frequent omission of tables of contents; the Inadequacy 
of indexes (which are often entirely omijtted) ; and the failure 
faculty namoa4Bytidl purses alphal^ticAUy, are well known.^ JFrom tfee . 
nractical stasidnoint: the irenerul. university catalogue ^ is open to, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


UNIVERSITY CATALOGUES. 
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much criticism. Nevertheless, for the reason mentioned, extension 
divisions 3o well to include their announcements within its austere 
pages. 

GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Some of the same criticism is applicable to the extension division 
general announcement (or abbreviated catalogue), yet it is on the 
whole an improvement over tlie university catalogue. 

Recognizing fully the purpose of the usual announcement a 
general explanation of how students may enter upon a large number 
of activities, and recognizing the consequent diflinilties that confront 
the writer, one must, nevertheless, wonder just hpw far it serves to 
attract and vitally interest its reader. 

The practicar value of this ednamon typo of extension announce- 
ment, which emphasizes organization and administration rather than 
the subject matter of the services offered , can not bo accurately deter- 
mined. ,Like the university catalogue, it helps to create an under- 
standing of the scogp and organization of extension work, especially 
SLinong former resident student, faculty members, and trust ws. But 
its power to interest the person who is unfamiliar with university 
forms and aloof from univei’sity matters can not be gi'eat. The 
problem of the writer of the general university extension announce- ' 
mentis to meet the needs of both the informed and the uninforimHl 
public. 

University Extension WJiat and Why, a bulletin, issued by the 
University of Minnesota, is admirably adapted to this end. Its out- 
side cover is illustrated, as*irf the inside title-page. Page 3, the 
beginning of the subject matter, reads as follows: 

Whtft Is university extension? This question can |H*rhaps best be answered 
by tiling what U Is not. It Is not a scheme for aUdiug aoies to the college 
campus, nor Is It a plan for multiplying the college buildings. It 1ms nothing 
to do with advertisl^the university, adding to the number of students, or 
increasing the endo^qkt. 

University extensloiHB simply an organized effort to Increase the effective- 
ness and Uie scope of the univerBlty's influence and teaching by projecting, as 
It were, the Institution through apace. 

CLASS AND CORRESPONDENCE STUDY ANNOUNCE- 

MENTS. 

Likewise, many class^and correspondence study announcements 
lack the ^wer to attract and interest students, because of their 
academic presentation of subject matter. On the other liand, the 
annotmeement of evening sefflions at Wilkes-Barre, issued by the 
Wharton 3.chool of Finance and Commerce of the Universi^ of 
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Pensylvaniu, well suiUnl to ite purpose. It omits details of ad- 
-niinistration .and the names of .staff and faculty members and begins 
as follows: 


Tlu‘ extension course of the Wharton School of Finance uml (’omnierce was 
esfnbllslKHl for the i)urpoae of offering advanced iustrucUoii iii\timincial and 
coiiiiiierclal subjects, in the evenings, to men and women in the larger cities 
and towns of I'ennsylvania. It alms to give opportunity to thos^* prepanHl to 
pursue university work but who are prevented by clreumstances from attending 
thr day or evening sessions in Philadelphia. 

Tlie detailed technique of a business can not be acquired in a university, but 
the funrtamontnl principles underlying every business activity find their place 
in well-organized courses of study. The principles of accounting, thiance, 
banking, Insurance, real e^ate, business law, salesmnnsidp, and advertising 
have liccu formuliitetl and can k' taught ami siudh^l. Mon*over, i>res«*iit'duy 
clrcuinstanci*s require a broader knowledge than exi>erienc*e alone cau give. 
S|»eilaliZidk)u has .so (‘onOio'd each cmpluyfv to a nan-uw round routine 
duties as to prevent a knowledge of the larger and more complicated com- 
mercluJ relations. If this larger vlew’^.is ever to be attaincHl through practice 
ahme, it must ,be at the cost of years of difficult and laborious exiawience. 

The University of Iowa issued a live and ])ractical aiiiioun^- 
nient of correspondence courses for 1918-10 in which it dispensed 
w ith all administrative facts, including the panics of the cxjtension 
staff and faculty, and be^an on page 1 with the interesting state- 
ment that^‘ University courses of standard gi ade'by correspondence 
offer unparalleled oppoitunities to the ‘ stay-at-home.’’ " \Vhile the 
use of so sweeping a word as “ unparaUoled ’’ may belfiiestiohed, this 
type of beginning, followed by a specific list of pWsons who are 
presumably inteivstecl in correspondence study, is based upon sound 
principles of psychology. 

An eight-page apnpunceinent of the Bureau of Correspondence In- 
sfruction of the L niversit^of California gives the main facts about 
a)iTespondence instruction and how to get it, with a bare list of the 
subjects taught by mail. This condensation of inforinatiou alxmt 
administrative and general facts, which Reaves tlie detailed announce- 
ments to folders and announcements of special Voui-ses and groups 
of courses, is undoubtedly one solution of some of the*^ publicity 
piobleui.s of the division, whiob offei’s wide range of extension 
courses. 


Reed College, Portland, Oreg.. bad a total attendance at its ex- 
(eiision coui-ses in 1016-17 of 48,Oc4 The ))opulafity of these coui-ses 
may have been partly due to the fact that no charge was made 
for any ^xcept the %tudx courses in which’ students ‘do systematic 
Work and take exaininatiohs. The announcement of courses for that 
year was most enticing, however, and undoubte<lly had much to do 
with securing tlie large attendance. Tt ^carries oft • page 2 a sjmt 
inap of the city, showing the extension services of the <^llege, ttniS 
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lieaded by the question, ‘‘Has Kecd Colle^^c reached your home?'’ 
Facts concerning enrollment are given in one brief page, attractively 
printed, and on page 4 the announcement of courses begins as 
follows : 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES. , 

, Course 1. Modekn English ^kose Writers. 

•By Wii.LiAU T. FoHrKE, Fh. D., LL. D„ Pkksidkn Coli.age. 

At the North I’orthinil Uranch Library, ll)t» Hast Kllllnprsworth 
Avenue, near the Jefferson Hljrh Scliool : Tuesdays, at 8 p. in. 

1. ^lodern KnjiMsb : Where Tt Came From. Oetolier 3. 

2. l^fodern Ueader.s: Guldanre to the Rest P.ook’s and ilie AVorst. 

October 10. 

3. Nathaniel Rawtliome: The Scarlet Tx^tter. October 17. 

4. Ralph Waldo Kmersnn : The Call to Moral fleroisni. Octo- 

!)or 24. 

5. Hubert Louis Stevenson: His Message to Youth. October 31. 

6. I.lterar\ laimlmarUs of Scotland ,( Illustratodi . November 7. 

7. John Hiiskln : On a Visit to the Northwest. Nn^^emher M. 

8. Literary Landmarks of Londou (Illustrated). November 21. 

9. Literary l^aadinarks of England (Illustrnteil). November 2S. 

10. Charles Rende ; PegyVotruigtou and Other Novels. Peceiiiher21. 

11. Charles Dickens* Fnglanfl (Illustrated). *r>eceinhcr 12. 

12. ('harles Dickens: Tlie Christmas Carol (Reading). Dman- 

her 10. 

It \H not always possible for extension divisions to use space ns 
lavishly as doo>> Reed College: hut thoi*c is a great deni to be said in 
favor of using enough space to present an attractive announ<’cment 
for each course. 


FORMALIZED DESCRIPTIONS. 

Lack of proper attention to expression is also < haracteristic of 
many announcements. The person in.chargcof the extension division 
publicity can not afford to leave the statements of courses entirely h> 
the individual instructors. Too instructors have not the ren^pt- 
esti idea of how to popularize their ideas. From the standpoint of 
psychology it is a mistake, foy instance, to dismiss a course like Eng- 
lish composition, with all its practical value for those who have not 
been to college, with a statement that — 


This course corresponds to English A In this college. It is plnnni'd tor stu- 
dents who have had four years of high school English or the ixiiilvnlent. Stu- 
dents are expected to confer regularly with the instructor at times to be n]H 
polnted within the conference period Immediately following each class. 




m 


The statement for another course in the same college probably inoi-e 
limited in scope^ dramatic composition^ contains concrete information 
that undoubtedf^ has greater power of attractiort : 

ThljS course U design^ toic ^tudenU desiring to write playSt Ih the 
iijlhg ot %e codrse each student wfU he teqi^red to $[ahmlt thh^^ of a play' 


im 
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lo be written during tlie year. These seenarias ujll he ( iltieiz..! uitli lelereiiee 
In heir su tahlllty for the stage, nml the mumisrTipts prepariHl from them 
wil he aiuil.vz(Hl from the of view „f the .Iramatist, S|>edne u>ehnleal 

prohlems will be dlscus.<H?d In elass us they come- u,. in the course of the work 
Kepresentative reeent.aad eurrem idn.vs will he taken up ami analvzeil wjlh»i 
view ta ascertaining the principles umlerlylng their construction and the cau.‘es 
of their success or failure. Constant practice In plot construction and the r-rep. 
a atlon of scenarios will given. In so far as possible the work of the course 
«1II be adapted to meet the -siiecltic requjreniems of the Individual students. 

A common practice of extension division a'nnoiinc^nients lias bt>en 
fo' begin with a liistory of the extension movement. If the writem 
hiul really considered the point of view of the people whom, tlivv 
were trying to interest, tlieyjvould lianllv have chosen an apiiroacii 
' of interest only to educators and historians. The man or woman who 
lasnever heard of university extension will certainly not be attracted 
by a disWMSion of its origin. It is doubtful if such irdi.scussion would 
mterc.st even a faculty or a board of trustees. The salesman would 
only 111 the rai-e.st cases approach his customer with a liistory of llis 
product. None but a university njdvertiser would make such waste- 
ful use of llis space. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS AND FOLDERS. 

In their folders, or special announcements of coui-ses or groups of 
courses, extension divisions show a tendency to break awav from 
tradition and adapt their -publications to the needs of the general 
public. Whether these annouHceriients arc similar in make-up to the 
more general extension bulletins or whether they consist of letter- 
size folders, they are generally more informal in nature and hence 
offer a greater opportunity for tlie pi-esentation in a popular way of 
information about extension courses. The extension division of the 
University of California, for instance, issued .a 10 -page announce- 
ment of purses in business subjects, carrying on ito outside cover 
a table of content.s. This table served lo suggest concretely to the 
most casual bbserver the fact that the -publication contained infor- 
mation a^ut correspondence courses in such -subjects as accountin'' 
liookkeeping. business. English and commercial law. A similar an- 
nouncement Wits issued by the California Extension Division with 
(he following cover: ' 
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OOMMEBCIAL ADVEBTI8IKG AND UNIVEB8ITY EXTENSION? 17 M 

The University of Utkh issued a* letter-size folder aimouncuig ex- ■ I 

tension courses in business and the trades and industries, beguming j 

with the question **Why study practical affairs ?” and giving Marshall 
Field’s answer, " 

The writer of advertising folders who has his reader in mind 
h^ins, not with u list of faculty names; not with a history of uni- 
vei*sity extension, or with>a statement of entrance requirements, but 
with the sihgle fact most likely to arouse interest. A folder an- 
nouncing a shop course, issued by the ^extension division of Minne- 
sota, is an admirable example. It. begins with some suggestive ques- 
tiujii^- ^ 

CAN YOU? 


Can you use a formula In solving a shop problem? 

Can \c»u tell what a forinulu i^? 

Cun you read u bjue print? 

Call you nmke drawings of your tools und of the nmchines you 
Jtse? 

Aiv you going on, year after year, working hi, the same way. 
cbuuging Jobs now* and then witli little or no iniprovrincnt, until 
you are too oltl to leurn new ways, always 'putting oiT until to-iuor- 
row the effort to prepare yourself for advancement? 

Or. are yon going to say : 

“ X(>w is the time to start ; 

“Now* 1 shall begin to master my work In the right way; 

“ N(tw I shall study to become a better w^orkinnn,” 


* This is not academic style; but it is common sense. It puts above 
all other considerations the vital one of interesting the pei'son whom 
the university can serve. 

An announ<::ement of vocational courses issued by Minnesota more 
clearly approaches the outward form of* the univei'sity catalogue, 
but its content and presentation are in accord with its purpose of 
informing people about specific university extension courses. It be- 
gins with the following paragi*aph : ^ , 

When teaoliing by correspondence was adopteil by the University of Miane- ^ 

sota and Urns became a part of the school system of the It was discoyere<l 

that thfere w*as a need for courses th.Tt would help men engaged in liultistrlal 
pursuits, particularly the machine trades, to secure more tralnliik for their 
work. It Is gfeiierully uaiulttoil that the upprentioe system whei'ebj^ man ^ 

. ^could learn U) be a skilled workman has disappeared.* If a perst)U ndVwants 
/ . albround training he must secure It oi^Ulde his dally w*orU. There are two 
opportunities for doing this — the evenllag class and the correspoialence course. 

Both of these opportunities are offered by the general extension illvlslon of the 
utiiverslty., * ■ ' , , 


Analysis of this shows its psychological soundness. In the first 
* sentence the i^eader, naturally suspicious of something new, is .as- 
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18 COMMERCIAL ADTERTISIKO AND UNrVBFSITV BXTENBION, 4 ^ 

surcd of its backing by the public-school authorities, at the same" 
time that he is told of its practical value and accessibility. 

A University of Chicago folder, announcing a physics course, 
answei'S a question that woind very naturally arise in the mind of the 
reader : 

“Can you teach physics by correspondence?^ it asks in tlie open- 
ing^sontence' And after it has explained how such a course is con- 
<lucted, it illnstnites its points concretely by listing the exj)eriments 
perforiried by the student in his home and hy giving pictirres of 
the a|)paratus shipped to students. 

The New York State College of Agricurtui’e has issued a pamphh't 
utlverlisiug reading courses on farm efficieiu v, wiiidi (‘hn ics a [>ic- 
turc of a nmru^utting his discussion paper into his rural mail box. 

This is more suggestive than a. page of description would be. As a 
matter of fact, the picture on the outside of the folder is very mucli 
^ more suggestive and attractrve than the opening paragntph: 

Tin* next f'cNv years wiU call for the j^reates^ sUill in farming;, Tlu» close 
of the World War has hrovuihl to America a more serious’ ratluT than a h*ss 
serious LmmI t)n)bh*m. The ruitwl States Is.heinjr called up<»n tr> exp<'»n fofxl 
j not only to the allied countrlw, hut also to the liun;:ry populations of wntral 
Kiirope. Km>wledge will Increasp efllcloncy In fnrmln;:. 

The angle of approach here is huiiianitarian and inij)ersonal, U 
lucks the ptilling |K>wer which direct appeal to immediate p(*rsop:d 
interest has. 

Colmnhia Ibiivei^ity followed the traditional method in a similar 
folder announcing an emergency w>urse to train typists for (jovern- 
itient service. The folder begins with the name of the instructor, 
tlie academic number of the course, the iiiue and place of meeting, 
followed hv the statement that “ the object of this cdlrse is to prepaix> 
students witli no knowledge of typewriting to fill acceptable Govern- 
ment and otlier positions work.'' ^ ^ 

It • ould be interesting, other things being equal, to compare the 
result^ obtained from this folder -* ku 1 from the one issued, by Min- 
... nesota for macliine courses. But unfortunately (he complicating 
factors tliat make for enrollment — such as tlie ivljitive appeal of tlie ♦ 
two courses, differences of environment" and population — prevent 
any accunite measure of the efficiency of the two methods of approach. ^ 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

A- \ ' 

.“Tlie most important field of publicity is tlyit of the newspaper,” 
writes the publicity agen^f the extension division of California, 
and adds that the Califoniia papers have beenS*ery generous witli 
apace. San Francisico Examinerj for Mnstahcey Recently pro- 
- >^8euiad the division with a complimenjfiy bill for spdee to the "value 
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of $22,000. The Indianapolis and Fcyt Wayne papers liave been- 
most generous with tlie Indiana University Extension Division. The 
university extension departinent of Massachusetts has liad large 
response to its newspaper publicity. Two hundred sftidents re- 
sponded to a single short news paragraph in a Boston paper about 
an autoftiobile course. 

THE NEWS ELEMENT. 

Much depends upon obedience to the rules of newspaper practice in 
Uie pi (-parut ion of copy. Ask any editor if he will take an extension 
“slory ■’ and he will reply, “ If it has news value." 'Thinffe almiit W 
happen, new courses about to be given or just "started, -enrollment 
figiire.s, brief outlines of interesting {joints to be covered in the coiiisc, 

the practical value of a course, names of students completing courses— 
all of these are points to emphasize. They contain the news element. 
Often, indeed, the. mere introduction of some such word as “to-day” “ 
01 I ecently or the- words just announced” will serve to give the 
iinpre-ssion of news. Names of instructois. and extension division 
officials .soinethnes .serve to carry some previously announced fact, 
such as the giving of a course or the opening of a semester. 

PLANNING THE CAMPAIGN. 

It is necessary during the three or four weeks that precede and 
follow the opening of chusses to keep announcements continually in 
the papers. But the editor demands news. ConsequQptly, shortage pf 
news must be anticipated and some items withheld. Some of the 
steps that nla^- be- tuken are as follows: First is issued a ^neral 
announcement- tha‘t a new semester will begin at a certain time and 
that such and such courses will be given. This is followed wiA more 
detailed announcements. of groups of courses such as literar^ busi- 
ng, secretarial, vocational. Then, comes the announcement that 
“to-morrow” will niark the opening of classes. Classes begin, but 
enrollments are low. Only a (small percentage of those wlio can bo 
interested have been reached >3*^ this intermittent publicity. The " 
agent must bestir himself. He may announce that* a certain' number 
of registrations have been received and that classes began- on such , 
aijd such days. This additional publicity* invariably brings in a 
batch of new enrollments by the next meeting of tlie class. 

"5b®"’ ^nd of the fii-st semester, the agent may prepare.. ■ 

ne'^spaper. articles about the classes that are running. The clever" 
writer who has played up all his general' news, may n^fike tiewg by 
annoupcing (with the. permission of the instructor) that the gloss in 
political ewnpmy will discus: the cost of living. oa-rFrida^ e^ijDg^ ~ 


■ - -fe. 
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aiuj that the meeting will be oj>en to tfie piiblic; that the accoimting 
instructor will take up the matterjOf making 0 !it income-tax returns; 
or that the professor of literature will read aloud a famous play. He 
may tell how the publ5c-si>eaking class has been assisting some public 
cause or “ drive;” how tlie class in dramatic art is to give a play open 
to fUc public; or how the accountings class is auditing th^books of 
the local charity Organization. All these facts serve keep the 
people of the community informed about the classes. 

t 

RELEASE yS,, SPECIAL COPY. 

^Publicity matter may l>e sent out in two diff(U'ent waysc—^^s ‘‘re- 
lease copy," to be used by all the papers at a yime indicated on tho 
manuscript: or a.=^ an item especially preparod for a given pap<'.r. 
The agent should asceitain from the editor the practice of his paper 
^in regui'il to su(!h items and ahoy Id comply with his suggestions. T wo 
editors in Indian^jpolis take release ;naterial, while a third insisls on 
material written especially for paper. Several artitles may gen- 
erally, however, be given out on a^ngle subject, if the wording ia 
varied ns much as possible. The director of tho vocational coui*ses at 
the College of the City of New York feels that he 'has gained better 
results from special copy than from release. * ' 

Tho editor of the California E^eysion 'feivlsiuu ivpoi-ts that he 
has found by experience tliat it is wisest to send to city pa[)ors artickvs 
that are written especially for each paper. Tins editor makes it a 
■part of his business to form the personal acquaintance of newspa[)er 
editors aijd other men connected with the pivss in order that exten- 
sion publicity may be sent^ directly to known individuals; 

and in order that the understanding and cooperation betw’ocn the ex- 
tension editor and the newspaper man iimy he' as perfect as possible. ‘ 
One feature of tbe work is confined to newspaper articles appeai'ing 
in cities; and another featuie consists in sending matter to papers in 
small towns throughout the State. In the case of the latter it is 


i n^t 

;d in^ 


possible or necessary to vary the articles in the manner described 
connection with the press V cities and large towns. Tins editor 
also makes a special study of journals and, magazines that appear 
weeklyj biweekly, or monthly. These periodicals can be very Useful 
to the extension division. For instance, ay electrical journal printed 
four different items in one issue about the California extensioh 
courses in electricity. # 
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University of Gilifomia \ 
Extension; 


Kl«<’>llJUl>WXKWVSni3Ull 


Station Operators 
Electrical Contractors 
^Office Workers 
YelepE one Men 


T he extension course in the Fundamental* 

^ Electricity which wa» *o successful in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Jose has been revised and 
improved and wj|| be issued in March as a correspondence 
course by the University of California and the Journal of 
Electricity in coi^jmction,- 

Grasp the Opijortunity and 'entpll by sending to d»e 
University of California Extension $5.004Wth your name 
and address. Students must, have access to the Journal 
of Electricity (subscription price, $2.50 per year). 

The Advieory Commiltee of the ColiforBia Fltf 
tncal Cooperatiife Cainpoisa Itave msnniwneM*a| y 
approved o^ thie helpfuT work. Tke Jomai ol 
EJcctrkity M doiog iu thare,-.what are pow doing 
to forward thU amount of increaeiog efficieiicj ta 
the electdcal {mkiaCrj Ihrotigbotit the West? 



AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT APPEARED IN THE 
JOURNAL OF ELECYRICITY. 
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! KEEPING tjaE READER IN MIND. 

• , 0 

! The special feature article is a good source of publicity. Since its 

primary purpose is not the giving of news but the gi\nng of infonua- 
tion about something that is going on, it -can l)c used at the editor's 
, convenience, Sunday morning magazine sections, or Saturday mglit 
’ • special editions are suitable places for university feature article^ and 

^ editors seldom refuse to print such articles if they are well written. 

The feature article may tell about the age, sex, and occupations of 
extension students; or it may describe what goes on in an automobile 
class for women; or in the public-speaking class for men. It may 
* tell about the spread of the university extension movement in the 
United States and in the ^tate. But it should always^ontain hmwn 
.{rUeresL Such articles, of course, must be prepared for individual 
pa:pers rather than be released for all. 

Much depends upon the way in which copy intended for the news- 
papers is written. It is well worth while for anyone doing extension 
' work to study some of the fundamental principles of newspaper 
writing. First of all, the article must be addressed to the average news- 
paper reader who is probably entirely ignorant of what university ex- 
tension is, what it may mean to him, and where and how he can ob- 
tain instruction. Though countless articles may have appeared in 
local papers, there are always many in the community to whom any 
given notice will be the first notice; yet the editor has become familiar 
with tlie anfiouncement. To him it is an old story and ho wonders if 
it is not to his readmit The writer must, in sucli cases, intioduco the 
facts which are rep^tion into the body or end of his article; at tho 
" same time putting into his “ lead " the Juost important idea he lias to 
present. 

TH^: ‘^LEAD” 

The lead is, in newspaper parlance, the first sentence or sentences of 
an article. In a plain news story it generally tells who^ ichat^ 
wJiere^ why^ In a feature article, *it makes some especially interesting 
statement that will attract the attention of the reader and induce him 
j . to read further. The rather common practice of saying in a newj^ 
article that ‘‘Blank” University Extensioij Division offers certain 
courses in certain subjects at a certain time is a siiivplo metl^d^t)?^ 

^ approacL* Its greatest virtue is its directness. 

The first words of tlie first sentence of a paragraph are always 
points of emphasis. Tlie ends of paragraphs, and of artiefos are also ^ 
h V strategic points, because the average casual reader scans a page for / 
beginiungs and endings of pjaragraphs. 
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Concreteness is essential in writing publicity material. One must 
give a definite image to tJie reader. Generalities mean little, espo* 
ciiilly to the untrained mind. Hence tie writer who is telling about 
the value of a public-speaking cotirse* must mention some of the oc- 
casions upon which training in public speaking is of practical valuei 
If one is writing about coui'scs in English composition^ one must 
refer to the iiu|K>rtauce of knowing how k> punctuate, how' ^ para- 
graph, how to constiaict letters and reports. In other words, news- 
paper publicity must be in terms of the daily life of the stenographer, 
the clerk, and the bnsiuess man. If the article is about a public- 
speaking course, it must show* how public si>eaking will help Uie 
shopkeeper, the yi)ung factory inauagerrT>r the insurance agent, to 
approach individuals or groiij>s. The publicity agent must ein- 
pliasize the practical value of wliat the university offers, for whether 
they are studying litei-ature or oonimercse, practical value is what 
the busy extension students of America demand, It is interesting 
to note in passing diat tiie extension students of England Iiave de- 
nuindcd greater opportunities for cnltunil study, especially along 
the line.s of liisiory, economics, and tlie social scierfees. 

This is n poster which is concrete in its suggestion: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION 

# _ . 

STATIOH OPERATORS 

Improve your ef^denoy, raise . your eami^ power, and inoreaae the 
pleasure of youcjwork by special training. Ijeam to calculate poWer, wire 
aises, circuit eharaetariatics; stud^ the theory inatnma&ta, generators, 
motoTB, iUiixaiiiatioa. ^ 

In shbrt, take the new correspondence course In Electricity now being 
launched hy the TTniversity ol Oalifomla and the Joximid of Bleotridiy, ^ 

ooet of ^e eourse is fS.OO; teat material #2.50 eatra.^ Enroll hyv 
^ sending 95.00 and your addrese to >he UnlTeieity of Califomia Bateneioh 
Divieion, Berkeley. . ^ 

* * e \ 

i' ‘ 

TJWi eeuiw hmt tawUmew iwiSii ■■iHim ihm Arf d iw i j . 

. . fieiptmitl— oiJPtm g Ajetr k ri C » a>w<iea r iin y <iw 


Pleaee Pemt on^uU«tin. Board, 
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BREVITT AND FORM. 

Brevity is another virtue of the newspaper article. Editors are 
generally crowded for space. They want to give a maxinnnn of 
fact in a mininium of word& Rarely ^}11 they permit editorial* 
izing,” or expression of opinion. They frown, for instance, upon 
statements of the importance of a given course or of extension work. 
They want facts; not theories. Sometimes a news item or even a 
buUetin may impress an editor so favorably, however, that he will 
' make it the basis of an editorial. 

Newspaper form must be followed in the make-up of copy. The 
typewriting should be double or triple spaced, with a margin of at 
least inches at the left edge, and at least 2^ inches at the top. in 
order that the copy reader or editor may write corrections on -the 
margin and a headline at the top. These details may seem un- 
essential. But they ate important in the newspaper office where 
the need for speed makes recopying impossible. Moreover, the ed^itor 
is just human^ enough to take the path of least resistance between 
copy that is correctly prepared for the printer and that which needs 
revision. 

FORM LETTERS. 

Form letters, sent out to selected mailing lists, are a common form 
of extension advertising. Tlieir efficiency so far as direct results 
are concerned is open to question. Exactf figures are obtainable in 
only a few instances. However, form letters are doubtless of value 
in the long run. They serve to let people know that there is such 
a thing as extension study, whether it is desired at the moment^ or 
n6t. They may not bring immediate enrollments, but they may be 
remembered and result in later enrollments. 

secretary of the Minnesota Extension Division Correspondence 
Stu«’ Departments gives the following summary of her experiment 
in f oKn letters : f 

Our publicity actlvitlCB have been In way of letters, leaflets, placates, 
press news items, and special articles for periodicals, I shall take these up one 
by one. ♦ - , 

Letters were sent as follows : 

1. To hlgh-school principals': Sent out In the Tall on general extension worjt 
but asking lists of the teachers for circularization for correspondence study 
depaftment Inclosures: Stamped envelope for reply and **Are you?” card. 
Number sent, 525, Number of replies, 206. Nnm^r of names thus received not 
estimated. The result of a* drcnlarlzatlon of this kind is dlfilcult to estimate, 
as U Is not Immediate. By far the greater nodiber of our registrations come 
from the teachers of the State as a result of Ju^ this kind of circularization. 

2. To manufacturing' concerns deaUncr vvlth englnering products. Two hun- 
dred letters were sent to eh^lqyers with ** Shop Mhthematlca and 
pamphlet for ^^embutlois athopg workers ; fostOjto ver^meager. 1 was 
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chw'k only about four n*«p*»*iw*- IWide<1 not lo i ei»eat this klinl of circulariza- 
tion, 

vl. To city ill)n»rians: One huiKirwl auj tour lottors scut oui ; 8 replies offer- 
inj; cooperation, also in a type of c|roulurlzatioD that almost defles an 

estimate of results, ‘ » 

4. To corresp^mdence students. askliiK names of iH*c.sons who they thoul^ht ral^ht 

be lutorested In corresp<»ndenee Instruct ion. A stami>ed r>ostal card was inclosotl. 
One hundre^l aod two were sent; returned wlili 196 nauH^s. Thus far 

four refrist nit ions have l>e<‘n trace<i to this clrcularlzaiion, thou^jh undouhte<lly 
•more have come ludlrectly from It, 

5. T(t labor unions: Two iyjH*s of letters were used: om; ^;oing to ilu* labor 
unions* representing ooc'upatlons in whlf‘h w** nre ofTerliij; vocntlonnl courses, 
(he other to those In'W'biclf \^e are md. This cinnilftrlzatlon has just fuken 
plaec and we can not make any estimate of the results of it. 

6. To high-sclioul prindiaiLs, rejrardiuj; commenceuient sj)eakers ami callin;: 

uttention to the new correspondence bulh'tln just Issued, Inclosed stumptsl 
IK)stal card for imnies of youn^r people who have (*omplonsl hl*;h school hut have 
not i^one on to collejze. Thl.s Is too recent a eirenlinlzatlon t(* nmke any esti- 
mate of results, ^ ^ ^ 

7. To e^litors; 8ix hundnM and twenty-live letters .sent out calling? attontf^ 
to the work of the correspmdence study departniejit and asking: for puhllcatlon 
of the article accompli nylii;; the letter. This has b(H*n opt only about two wwks 
and it is iinpossiltio to tell what tln» re.sults will !>**, There is a slight increase 
of Inquiries, whlcli ludit*ates tliat ,s<une ej* tlie (mpers Imve puhlislicMl the urLlcle. 
It is Impossible to tell how many (tf thein did so, hut I am convinced that this 
kind of publicity work pays. 

8. To county supcrlmond(*nts : This letter has -just gone out to 86 county 
superlntendcuifs asking fiTr lists of tlie rural tenchera for the purpose of clr- 
cularlzing them for correspmdence Instnictlon during the .summer and to grt 

^ them ready for another clnmlnrlzathHi i>ex( fall. 

In clrcularizUiff for class organization, in Duhitli, the buck of the small slip 
which was inclosed with the eUnirie light and ga.M bills In the city contained a 
statement regarding corre.spondence Instruction, There was h noticeable in- 
crease of inquiries from l>hltuh after thi.s circularlzntion wns matle. It has 
been Impossible, however, to determine wtiat registrations came from it. Inas- 
much ^ the announceniwits went to the Duluth Library lat about the same time 
and we could not determine which was Uie source of the Inquiry. 

It all seems to simmer down to the luath'r of keeping oorresjwndem'e study 
Instruction before the public. It Is doubtful whether any method of circulariza- 
tion will bring n higli percentage of immediate results, I might wiy that this 
was also my experience In Wlsi'onaln. That is why I believe Iti pegging aw^ 
at the matter and thus making this fnethod of histructlon as widely known os 
that of the clnssrooni, so that |M*ttple who have in bund the solution of oduca- 
tionnl problems will think of I'orrespondence lustruetion as well as of attend- 
an(*e uP.'^cIuh)! as a means of solving it. ^ . 

The secretary of the correspondence study deparUn^t at the 
University of ^Kansas reports that letters to ^ommon*scho6l gradu- 
ates and to teachers hav^ ^always brou^t good results.^’ ‘*The 
letter to enrolled students we have found to be one of the ^iest and 
cheapest Ways of securing, a list of prospective students. The letters 
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The Indiana University Extension Division has found it profitable ' 
to send out letters. to resident students at the end of the regular 
s<?hool year in June and at the end of the summer session. Of the 
1,500 so reached at the end of one semester, 33 responded. When the 
Indiana University Center at Indianapolis sent out a question nam-ev 
to enrolled class students, asking them how they first learned of the 
extension classes. 30 of the 256 who replied mentioned circular letters. 

The secretarvirnhe correspondenc^udy department at the North 
Adams State Normal School, in Massachusetts, reports that when she 
sent out 149 letters to superintwidents offering correspondence courses 
she received responses from 11 giving lists of teachers and from 16 
inviting oral explanations before teachers’ meetings. 

Several thousand circulars were sent to the insurance, banking, 
commercial, manufacturing, , and other business firms in each of four 
Pennsylvania cities by the Wliarton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the tlniversity of Pennsylvania. The dean writes, however, 
that he does not believe that this was very useful. 


POST CARDS. 


Excellent results were obtained by the Indiana University Exten- 
sion division from post cards which were distributed by a boy in 
the large ofiice buildings of Indianapolis. The cards, 2,000 of which 
cost $9, were printed like an ordinary postal on one side. The other 
side contained a brief announcement of the opening of the semester 
at the extension center, together with a list of courses offered. Per- 
sons interested were asked to check the courses about which they 
desired further information and to return the cards. About 200 
replies to these carcU came back — a percentage that advertising agents 
would regard as especially high as compared with cost. 

The practice of sending out double post cards to enrolled students, 
asking for the nam^ of friends 'who may be interested in epurses, is 
common. The consensus of opinion seems to be that it is product! vt^ 
of good results. Qgl^bia Universit^F-'«ends such a card to exten- 
sion students a raoSfr after they have ^rolled. Nearly 2,000 of 
8,429 students who were sent cards responded to the request for 


names. 


FOLLOWING UP IN,QUIRIES. 


The Coluihbia Extension Division has an excellent follow-up sys- 
tem which keeps the mailing list free from dead material. After 
the aissifitant in^the director's ofiice has circularized" the students 
Vfhose names have been sent in by friends, she sends those who have 
.Apt^responded another, double, pdst card asking if. they wish to have 
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reply on the attached postal. Those who fail to reply are Oroppod 
from the list. . 

This assistant also keeps a record card for every person who 
inquif*es fi^boiit extension courses. On this carj she checks the subject 
in which the student is interested, the names of the a^ouncements 
sent, and the person or department through which he inquired. 
Liiter, when registration cards are compared with the inquirj^ cards, 
those who have not enrolled aiv sent the return postal describerd 
above. Those who /ail to indicate further interest are dropi>ed from 
the mailing list. 

Colunibia answers genonil inquiries hy form loiters and refers 
specific questions fl^ho instniclor in charge. The instructor indi- 
cates in a few' words on the inquiry record card the nature of his 
reply. The extension diAnsion has built up its afternoon and evening 
class enrollment of about 7,000 students almost entirely through the 
"good will of its students and the follow-up system thus described. 
Tt mails announcements tq principals of schools, librarians, teachers 
in the high schools of Greater Xew York, to nurses, city clerks, and 
to 'the managers and ofli(‘ers of various firms found in the citv 
directory. 

Tluv secretary of the University of Chicago correspondence study 
dei)ai1ment also boIie^•es in a careful follpw-up system. He writes 
as follows: 

A \v(v'k or so after answerin;: a letter \vc send eiioli Inquirer u bimklet con- 
^tninlnjr tj-piral lessons from eoups<^ that are relateil rs closely as iwsslble to 
lliose about which he has Inquired In order t<» give hliy a. concrete Idea of wliat 
study by eorrcsi>*mden<'»' is like; and a week or 10 days later we send him a 
I'oudnder of the iH)ssU)ilities mid adequacy of cor respon deuce study work In the 
form of n thrt'cqiajre 'folder of testimonials. We liave not kept a check on Uie 
^results of this fol!tw-up system, for we , are sutlsfitMl that \Vhether or not it 
firings ImnuHllnte cnmllnvent, the plan th.at has l>een followed will stimnlate 
«Mlncationnl di»flire and u knowlefl^e of educaffonal opportuultles. 

-N 

LETTERS TO EMPLOYERS. 

The Columbia Extension Division rf ports that it has.no record of 
the returns from its letters to persons ch6sen out of directory lists, 
but that it has had good cooperation ”* from bank ca^iera. 

Minnesota checked only 4 responses from 200 letters sent to om- 
ployei*s. The 25G replies to the questionnaire sent by the Indiana 
Univei*sity Extension Division asking students how they heard of 
the class work brought only 9 references to employers. Yet the 
director of engineering extension work at Iowa State College, wlio 
has had long experience in this field, says: 


a; . reqiieit ^ tot i 


A letter to |mi>lpyer8 is often effective. Thla letter should' state briefly 
epuh^- to given vjtnd.;4he^^^ cl^ -wf 
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asiiiisuuice aiul cooperutlon. Thiu letter aliould be uccuiupauled by a printed 
or mlmeo{;cruphed sheet giving details of the courses for the men themselves, 
which can be posted up by the time clock , ^here tlic meu can see It • 

Statements pving in 'detail the content of courses are also sent to 
selected mailing lists by* the extension divisions of Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, and Indiana. The officers in charge of the Indiana caters 
report that these mimeographed statements (copy for which is sup- 
plied by the instructors) can be very conveniently used by the officers 
in charge, both in answering letters of inquiry and in talldng with 
extension students. 

Several extension divisions report that the local gas or electric 
companies will sometimes send out with their monthly bills small 
four- page slips or folders announcing extension courses. One com- 
pany, which operates a large moving electrical sign, has promised the 
^ free use of the sign for the announcement of extension classes this 
coming fall (1919), 

Free use of lantern-slide announcements in motion-picture theaters 
is reported by the extension division of California^ The College of 
the City of New York secured the free use for two weeks of a panel 
on a large circuit* of motion pictures. Tliis advertising service 
undoubtedly played an important part in the camptrign of 1915 
which established the division of vocational subjects with an initial 
enrollment of 2,627 students. The College of the City of New Yojk 
also gets a great deal of free newspaper publicity, some of which 
undoubtedly corned* from the fact that it has an advisory committee 
of men powerful in the city life and that it secures the greatest 
experts in the city to lecture from time to time. The college has uged 
billboard posters and subway' space (free). It docs not use any pw^l 
advertising, because it is not allowed to do so, and the director 
believes that it would fail to get free news items if it paid for any 
notices. He^fecls that the best results have been seepred from news- 
paper stories. 

STREET CAR POSTERS. 

Street-car posters have been used by the extension departments of 
Massachusetts, California, and Minnesota. Minnesota runs window 
cards in all the street cars of the entire system of Minneapolis and 
St. Pptul for 14 days just before the opening of the fall semester of 
classes. The space costs about $187. It carries a display in all the 
cars of the Twin Cities for eight days preceding the opening of the 
second semester at a cost of about $135. Tn addition to these sums 
^ paid for space, the division spends about $100 to print the display 
cards for , both semesters. TTxe director reports that, when ques- 
^ tioned, as to how t}icy first leaded of the eja^s^, martif Mf of tUo 
: students in extension classes referred to the streetrcar advertisements. 
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While no statistics as to retiu’us from street-car advertising are 
available, this medium seems to prt ^ent an unusual opportunity for 
acquainting the people of a city with «ixtension work. Walter Dill 
Scott, in his Psythology of Advertising estimates that in the aver- 
agt‘ American city about G6 per cent of t.’e total population ride in 
street cars, Daniel Starch, in lus Theory uf Advertising, places the 
number at from 85 to 90 per cent of city adults. Mr, Scott argues , ■ 
lliat these people ride regularly and tliat advertisements carried in 
cars reach- particularly the “ lower classes of people, the classes little 
influenced by newspapers.’' Mr, Starch sums up the arguments for 
street-car advertising as follows: 

1. Every card- 1ms an equal chance with every otlier cai’d in the 
car and is not overshadowed by- the large advertiser. There is little 
difTerence in position. 

2. Cars are. free from objectionable atlvertising; hence, advertise- 
ments have the confidence of the people. 

3. Seeing placards requires a minimum of effort on the part of the . 
^ssenger. 

4. Railway cards are a practically universal medium, 

5. They aye read repeatedly and in a leisurely mood. 

The third and fifth arguments *w^ould semu to be the strongest : 
People do read, both consciously and unconsciously, pver and over 
agaiiK the advertisements in sheet cars.’ And they read them in a 
leisurely way, not hurriedly^ as one glances through the advertising 
pages of the newspaper. “ Tlie time element is important,” says 
H. F. Adams, in Advertising and Its Menial Laws, “ A stimulus 
which lasts twice as long as another, sCnds approximately twice as 
much nen^e current to the brain as does the briefer one. Conse- 
(juently, we are likely to attend to those things which endure for 
some time,” 

Undoubtedly, the street-car poster has the advantage of reaching 
a large audience, repeatedly, for a comparetively long period each, 
day, at a time when the audience is not employed in attention-cojn- 
Buming occupations. 

THE LAYOUT. 


“ Silence is golden. Blank space is equally eloquent,” say Tipper, 
Hotchkiss, and Hollingswortli in their book on advertising. This ia 
true, both in respect to the margins, aiid in respect to the l^y of 
the advertisement Blank sjMice, especially in newspa{>er 3 , attracts 
attention. It rIso makes emphasis possible. It is pleasing to the 
eye if the subject matter of the poster is property balanced, 

* Headlines, according to some writers, shpuld ^ f<>ur or five wolds 
in len^h-r^just enough to At a glwoe.:^.^ 

ol.the ladveti """ 
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above tbe matliematrcal center, iit the optical center. The poster 
issued by the Massacinisetts Jopartinont is good in tliat tlic headline 
at tlic top, ‘‘ Practical education,'’ stands out and makes a concrete 
suggestion. The figure of the postman is placed at the optical center, 
and gives at a glance the explanation of haw practical education is 
to 1)0 obtained. Tlie list of courses below in small type gives de- 
tailed information to persons who are interested enough to read bc- 
neatji the headline. The idea of free Instritction is also given pro.ini- 
ncnce. The idea of authority is conveyed h^ the small top head line 
“ ronimonwoalth of Mussachusotts.’* This carries weight and ])re- 
vcnts%uspicion of conmiercial purposes. Good as this poster is, it 
could be improved. Its proportions (12 by 22 inches), are not pleas- 
ing. Tt is too long for its width and does not stand up very well. 
It is printed, except for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts head, 
entirely in capijtals. Advertising experts and printers agree that the 
u.so of “ all caps " is bad. The eye is accustoQicd to ‘reading capitals 
and lowep-case letters and finds difficulty in reading printed matter 
composed entirely of capitals. The advisability of giving the sub- 
head. Men and wouhmi,’' almost as* mtlfch pj?ominence as the main 
head would bo <juestionat>le in States where people arc accustomed 
(p the idea of coeducation. In such States it T\^ould be placing em- 
phases upon u matter that is taken for granted. Tossibly in Massa- 
chusetts, and .parts of the Smith, educational traditions may make 
such an emphasis nwessary. 

A j)ostor used by the Indiana University Extension Division is 
printed partly in red ink, which adds greatly to the effectiveness of 
the advertistunent. It makes use of the command (a practice urged 
by tlie texts). ' This command, which is the main head, is printed in 
red, as is the university signature at the bottom of the poster. The 
poster has bailee, gives specific iuforiuation, and is pleasing to the 
eye. Its sizp, 10 J by 13 J indies, makes it convenient, for both window 
and bulletin-hoard display. The objection to this postfer is the 
somewhat monotonous effect created by the use of a subhead nearly 
as large as the main head. The poster would be better if “/ncreow 
you^Eificiency hy Studying been printed in smaller type, and 
if the type used in listing the courses had been of a different /cm/, 
or style, from that just above. 

Generalizations and “blind” headings should be' avoided. Such 
captious as “You Can,” “Efficiency Pays,” and We Want,” left ye. 
the reader cold and uninterested. Such captions as “Enroll Now,” 
and “ Study in Evening Classes ” suggest definite reactions. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

PREFERKED POSITIONS. ' 

In newspaper advertising, much depends upon the location of the 
advertisement. It should appear in the prefemd posUhna^ n^t to 
tlie reading mutter, at the top or at the bottom of the page, and <Sn 
the second, third, or last pages. The extension representative mak- 
ing the contract with the newspaper for space should look carefully 
to this matter of position, and should insist upon having slo far as 
possible the best that his money will buy. One publicity agent se- 
cured very much l>etter positions after the newspaper agent learned 
that she knew the gootl from the bad ! 


SIZE OF ^DVERTISEMENTa 


Says Starch ; 


TIip avuilable facts, both exj>« rlmontaI and practlful, indicate pretty definitely 
thnt» other conditions being «tuul, large in few' media brings greater, 

returns than small spaev In many r»edla. When a deep impression and an 
accumulating momentum is sought, the larger display space U apparently the 
most effective and the most economical The reason for this Is that large 
apace makes a more tidequnte presentation of the proposition. arhUt tends to 
create an Impression of the great importance and reUabltity of the firm 
advertised. 

Mr. Starch might have added that large advertisen^ts are seeri^ 
while, very slnall ones ’are generally overlooked. A 

ScoW, after some elaborate experiments with magazine adveitise- 
ments concludes that “ the value of an advertisement increase's as the 
size of the advertisement increases, and the increase of value is 
greater than the increase in the amount of space filled.” 

On the other hand. Tipper, Hotchkiss, and Holloway, say, “Tlie 
larger the space used, the greater the attention value. But the in- 
crease in value is not proportionate to the increase in cost.”' 

Investigators differ, it seemk, upon this question. The Indiana 
University Extension Division began - itsTlfewspapor advertising on 
a very small scale, spending during its first semester campaign at the 
Indianapolis Center, about $50 in advertisements 2 columns by 2 
inches. Later, it decided to spend $125 a semester, running.advertise- 
ments about twice this sjzn (about 4 inches square). no 

accurate judgment of the jexact results from such returns has been 
poi^ible, because of the amount of free newspaper space used and be- 
cause of the unusual conditions created by the war, the division staff 
is convinced that its larger advertisements paid; that they brou^t 
more inquiries than smaller and more frequrat advertisements would 
have brought 
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EXTBNT'OF USE BY UNIVERSITIES. 

Newspaper advertisements are not used by so many extension 
divisions as one wpuld expect. California uses them, but does not 
pay for them. The University of North Carolina, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and the University of Chicago^use them. The extension division 
of Michigan spends about $60 a year on newspaper ^ace out of an 
advertising appropriation of $300. The University or Pennsylvania 
uses ‘‘ a simple announcement in the papers tliat the schools will be 


SAidy in Extension Classes 

Late afternoon and evening courses begin September 23. 


French, 

English, 

Spanish, 
Accounting, ^ 
Business Law, 
Economic^) 
Advertising, 
Psychology, 
Public Speaking, 


War Literature, 
Problems of the War, 
Physiology, , 
Eugenics, 

Education, 

History, 

Mathematics, * 

Journalism, 

Magazine Writing. 


Red Cross courses in Dietetics and Home Service. 

INDIANIUMIVERSITY 


1116 Merchants Bank BoDding. 


M^4297. 



A xMWipAper adT«rU9em«nt that brought good reralta la Indianapolis. 

held/with the time and place of opening. This is carried on for 
about a month previous tp the opening of the schools.’’ 

The extension division of Minnesota, on the other hand, is not 
periDliffcted to carry^ newspaper advertising. The director of the 

Department feels ^at ^4t is ipdesirable 
tq pay ing ior newspa^r advertising, becau^ when a State de* 

'jgarlim^ionoe be^;^ an expenditure of this hi^dUhere are unlimited 
d(dn&ndi^ and f$r |)dlitical reason^ it Is sometimes difficult to dis- 
crimiiurte - 
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♦ A QUfiSTldNNAIBB'ON DEVICES. 

♦ 

A questionnaire sent out to 450 students registered in the Indiana 
University Center at Indianapolis, asking them to indicate how they 
first heai*d of the classes, brought the following results: 


NuiuImm who checketl “ bulletin ** 150 

J^umber who checked “newspapers" ^ 05 

Xuuibef who checked "personal friend « 05 

Number wht» cliecUod " circular letter *’ 50 

Number who checked “ employer ** 0 


The total number replying was 256. Some checked two or three 
media. This fact somewhat lessened thife value of this questionnaire 
as an accurate measure of the effiemney of the different advertising 
media. 

THE FIELD ORGANIZER. 


The publicity devices heretofore discussed have been largely im- 
personal. The value of pei*sonal, face-to-face contact with, those who 
may be interested in extension study should not by any means^te 
underestimated. Such contact is very importaht It enables the 
miiversity to interest people who can not be interested through thd 
printed pagei and it makes for a more thorough understanding of 
extension opportunities, • ‘ 

'Sliop and club meetings addressed by fieli organizers give the ex- 
tension division a chance to present its cose cl^rly and to answer 
questions^nd objections, Coininunity institutes and tekchei's’ insti- 
tutes, and meetings of all kinds, offer exceptional opportiuiities for 
advertising extension coui*ses. 

For information as to the method of approach employed by' the 
field organizer, wc turn to the University of Wisconsin, which had, 
over 9,000 exteasion indents in 1918-19, gaiffed chiefly through the 
interest aroused by staff representatives in the Statei One of the 
organizers descnlxis the Wist^nsin method as fortows: 


' Wc have mapped out u very deanlte circuit or Itinerary plan that provides 
for regular , vlalta from our representatives to practically every town with a 
population of 200 uud upwurd in the State. ^ / ", 

Each. Held representative Is assigned permanently to a single circuit, and 
\kis itinerary Is so plain led as to admit of a visit and au adequate apportion- 
ment pf time to eucli tovyii every month. > 

We have an original and highly specialized process of instructing .and pty- 
parltig our men for this work; "'They are thoroughly informed pf^lhe^yalues of 
each course, and fhe purposes it ts designed to serve, and are trained in methods 
of interpretation. 

Each representative Is provided, at the. beglnnl^ of his eogagement, wlt| a 
general* c^sstfleation of the groups, of. Interests that should; i^lve 
^ The; the stem, ^ 

mhufaauriuk*^fe^bi[s 
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vantageffW educatton an4^v«fiu>, therefore* ore most th oeed of x^orrespondence 
study. A suggestive classified list designates the courses that are- calculated to 
serve th^ various interests. This la designed merely to show the wide range 
of correspondence courses available frorn^ our division and to facilitate 
selection. 

A more select ci'assifibatlon, representing studies that are more commonly 
and more urgently needed, and containing suggestive interpretative notes, 
also used In introducing our general service to. the members of each group. 

Thus, our representative has, from the beginning, definite objectives Indicated 
to him, and his first contacts are with the more representative and influential 
members of the various ^ups in each town — beginning, generally, with the 
high schooL But it is not his first nor his principal purpose to register cor- 
respondence students. It is rather to engage strong, earnest, enlightened 
cooperation. 

Even in dealing with the merchant, the matter of interesting him in courses, 
such as retail selling, or advertising, that will serve him In a business way, Is 
entirely secondary. The more important object Is to obtain his interepted and 
sympathetic aid in bringing needed corresixmdence courses to the attention of 
ht« employees and to others with whom his Influence may be o.f use. 

This is the appeal to alLwho are in a position to serve others by assisting 
us, with information, guidance, influence, and recommendation, to secure regis- 
trations from those who are most in need of education. In this way we grad- 
ually build up and establish a strong, active, informal group yof coworkers In 
each community. Each nfember of the group is definitely Insti^cted in methods 
of personal cooperation. One of his objects Is to interest others In corro- 
epondence study and arrange definite appointments for interviews with our 
^representative on his next visit * » 

With repeated visits to the same towns out repr^entatlve follows the work 
ttiat is being done by the students he has enrolUnl. He keei»s himself lnforme<l 
of their progress, their attitudes, their difficulties, gives advice and encourage* 

. ment where needed, and aids In every, way possible to insure the successful com- 
pletion of laU courses. 

In the larger places: It is often possible to foam class study or conference 
groups in subjects of more general interest Wlwe this is desired, and an 
Instructor from the division is atallable, such a class organization is formed by 
our representative. But while performing this work for the department of 
correapondence and class study, the representative does not neglect any oppor- 
tunity to bring other forms of service to the attention of the people. Through 
tile Cooperative unit whi^ he has established, we are able to render this larger 
and mor^ ^heral service' to an extent, and in more varied ways, than otherssclse 
would be possible, lyceum coiirses are engaged' through our lecture depart- 
ment, community Institutes are conducted, community singing Is organized, 
engineering service Is given, package libraries are fnmlahed— in fact, through 
this method 6f personal representation and cooperative organization all forms 
pf useful service are effectively promoted and made mOre succ^ful in their" 
kpplliSition. , *^4 

TALKS TO GUOhPS- 

Mvei put 

l^itb strodg iefforts to ihlividpals ii stiidy throu^ t^ei'r 

nu^ny ottior Stiates-' hf re' 


ftvenPef of publicity. 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF EXTENSION ACTIVlTfES. ^ 

It is a generally recognized an<^often deplored fact that social 
activities play an important role in attracting studeaits to universi' 
ties: Club meetings of students in various departments, as well as 
jimior proms, receptions, dances, and hikes, are some of the more 
oon^icnous factors that go to make up the social side of college life., ' 
The extension divisions, with one or two very minor exceptions, have / 
entirely ignored this side of student Hfe. Yet there is no reason 
why aif extension center should not hold an annual or a semester 
reception to bring together the stafi and extension faculty members . 
and the old and new students. The newspaper and word-of-mouth 
publicity gained by such an event would be very valuable; and the 
event itself would serv^e a useful, social purpose. . n 

Entertainments by classes in dramatic art and public sp^ddng, 
debates, and readings byjnembers of literature classes, are some of 
the otlier devices that serve to build up a valuable social life among 
extension students and to advertise the work of extension oentera. 


. COOPERATION WITH LABOR. 


Shop meetings offen an excellent opportunity for the field organ- 
izer to present information abont extension courses. It is significant 
of*the difference between the English university extension movement 
and the American, that while the English movement has originated 
largely from the demands of the lai)oring classeg and has been chiefly 
•concerned in I'eaching them througli their trade organizations, the 
movement in this country has practically ignored those organizations. 
The extension movement can not afford to ignore'* the possibilities for 
cooperation with labor. Some of the possibilities that might be 
mentioned in addition to shop meetings are addresses to labor-union 
meetings, advertisements in lal>or papers and magazines, and folders 
in pat envelopes. 

a 

The necessity for greater effort now. 

One commercial corre^ndence school enrolled, before the war, 
"about 0,000 new students every month. Only one extension division 
ha^^ever gained that many in a yearns time. The treason for this 
disparity is easy to find. It does not lie in the inherent advanti^ of 
the commercial school. The university has the confidence oT the 
people of the State; it has prestige; and'it offers the best of insttuc- 
tion at a minimum of cost All of the advantages^are o^ the side of ^ 
the uhiversity. But the comMercial schools ad^^ertim widely^ 
oout8e,Jit shoifld he underat^ i^t oomstfe^cml schools do' a 
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deal of personal solicitation, some of which is of a character that could 
not be approved by standard univ^fijs^es, 

. It is almost inconceivable that p^e^^ling academic ideas about ad- 
vertising should be so largely based .upon the assumption that uni- 
'Versity extension will of itself become known to those who need its 
services. Truly by its good deeds it shall become. known ; but reputa- 
tion gamed tlirough satisfied students alone will not enable any ex- 
tension division to attain its full possibilities for service. 

The working classes are demanding greater opportunities for ' 
higher eduCatioh. Upon the fulfillment of their demand rests the 
greatest hope for democratic society. The univei*sity is obliged to 
serve all classes of people. The extension movement with its 119,000 
students has barely touched, the surface. If the publicly supported 
universities are ever going to reach out and till the field which clearly 
belongs to ‘them, rather than to private enterprise, they must make 
vastly greater efforts to become known. They must invest more 
money in advertising and must advertise more^wisely. 

The reconstruction period offers an unprecedented opportunity. 
Great numbers of young people have been shaken out of their accus- 
tomed placeg and habits. Many have traveled for the first time. In 
the cantonments, the training detachntents, the university training 
camps, and the universities of Europe men have learned that train- 
ing counts. Many of them have determined not to go back to old 
positions and old ways of living. Women who had become recon- 
ciled to lack of opportunity have gone forth as war workers and as 
civilians into new fields. All of these people have had new ex- 
periences, have, caught new visions. The facilities tor their educa- 
tion are at hand. It is the great privilege and the imperative duty 
of the extension division in whose trust those facilities have been 
placed to make them known. 


